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DISARMAMENT  WORKSHOP  HELD 

More  than  150  people  drawn  from  religious,  educational,  scientific,  farm,  labor  and  other 
civic  groups  met  in  Washington  January  l6  and  17  to  explore  what  steps  might  be  xindertaken 
toward  world  disarmament  through  the  United  Nations,  Speakers  included  Ambassador  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission; 
David  R,  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Control  and  Disarmament  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Scientists;  Kenneth  Boulding,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Michigan;  Quincy  Wright,  Professor  of  International  Law,  University  of  Chicago;  Merze  Tate, 
Professor  of  History,  Howard  University;  Thomas  J,  Hamilton,  Chief  Correspondent,  New  York 
Times  United  Nations  Bureau;  and  Norman  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Post  War  World  Council, 

The  Committee  on  Program  and  Arrangements  was  asked  to  consider  further  steps  that  might 
be  taken  and  to  explore  what  type  of  a  more  permanent  liaison  organization  might  be  formed. 
While  the  Workshop  was  organized  for  the  exchange  of  facts  and  opinions  without  binding 
any  individu^  or  organization  to  any  of  the  views  expressed,  there  was  widespread  urging 
of  more  techriical  study  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government.  It  was 
recognized  that  disarmament  is  closely  related  to  the  possibility  of  political  settlements, 
and  with  the  present  totalitarian  character  and  philosophy  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  chance 
of  immediate  progress  toward  such  settlements  was  not  very  encouraging.  But  efforts  in 
these  directions  should  be  intensified, 

Grenville  Clark,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  19li0  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  who  has 
been  making  an  intensive  study  of  disarmament,  sent  a  message  to  the  Workshop  which  is  being 
included  with  this  Newsletter,  He  called  for  universal  and  complete  disarmament,  the  nec¬ 
essary  revision  of  the  United  Nations  for  effective  carrying  out  of  disarmament,  and  a 
courageous  and  persistent  worldwide  educational  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  see 
that  such  a  program  is  undertaken,  by  their  governments. 


E,  Raymond  Wilson  was  named  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  planned  the  Workshop,  and 
the  FCNL  office  served  as  headquarters  for  promotion  and  arrangements.  Literature  packets 
were  assembled  and  public  relations  and  publicity  were  provided  by  the  Committee  on  World 
Disarmament  and  World  Economic  Development,  Send  2^  cents  to  the  FCNL  for  a  printed 
summary  of  the  discussions  of  the  two-day  Workshop,  Plan  for  a  Workshop  on  Disarmament 
in  your  community  or  area, 

PRESIDENT’S  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION  REPORTS 

President  Truman  on  September  U,  1952  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization:  Philip  B,  Perlman,  Chairman;  Earl  G,  Harrison, 
Vice  Chairman;  and  Thomas  G,  Finucane,  Adrian  S,  Fisher,  Rev,  Thaddeus  F,  Gullixson, 

Msgr,  John  0’ Grady  and  Clarence  E,  Pickett,  Their  319-page  report  dated  January  1,  1953 
is  entitled  Whom  We  Shall  Welcome  and  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U,  S,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  75  cents  coin  or  money  order. 

We  urge  all  those  seriously  interested  in  the  question  of  immigration  to  secure  a  copy  for 
study  and  reference, 

-  - 
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In  fifteen  days  of  hearings  from  coast  to  coast,  the  Commission  received  testimony  from  E 

UOO  persons  and  statements  from  23U  others.  Among  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  the  t 

following:  that  the  McCarran  Walter  Act  should  be  reconsidered  and  revised  from  beginning  d 

to  end;  that  the  national  origins  quota  system  should  be  abolished  and  instead  that  there  i 

should  be  a  unified  quota  system,  which  would  allocate  visas  without  regard  to  national  origi 
race,  creed  or  color,  1 

1 

The  maximum  annual  quota  should  be  one-sixth  of  one  percent  of  the  United  States  census  or  r 

251,162  on  the  basis  of  the  1950  census.  This  number  would  be  distributed  taking  into  I 

account  the  right  of  asylum,  the  reunion  of  families,  needs  in  the  United  States,  special  s 

needs  in  the  free  world  and  general  rights  of  immigration.  Immigration  and  naturalization  1 

functions  now  in  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  would  be  consolidated  into  a  new  I 

agency  headed  by  a  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  appointed  by  the  President  i 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Also  spelled  out  in  this  report  are  provisions  for  fair  hear¬ 
ings,  admissions  and  deportations  and  for  protecting  the  security  of  the  United  States, 

Finally  they  recommend  that  the  law  should  not  discriminate  against  naturalized  citizens, 
but  should  place  them  in  the  same  status  as  native-born  citizens.  The  law  should  minimize  or  ( 
remove  restrictions  which  create  statelessness,  disrupt  family  unity,  or  impose  unreasonable  c 
conditions  or  procedures  upon  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  citizenship.  It  will  probably  1 

be  some  weeks  before  legislation  will  be  introduced  to  implement  these  recommendations  in  i 

detail,  1 

i 

In  referring  to  immigration  laws  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  delivered  to  Congress  on  i 
February  2,  President  Eisenhower  said:  ’’Existing  legislation  contains  injustices.  It  does, 
in  fact,  discriminate,,,!  am  therefore  requesting  the  Congress  to  review  this  legislation  and  1 
to  enact  a  statute  that  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  guard  our  legitimate  national  interests  c 
and  be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of  freedom  and  fairness  to  all,"  c 

I 

MANY  BILLS  PUT  IN  LEGISUTIVE  HOPPER  : 

Between  January  3  and  January  30,  358?  public  and  private  bills  or  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  -  2762  in  the  House  and  825  in  the  Senate,  This  session  so  far  seems 
more  intent  on  probes  and  investigations,  and  the  necessary  yearly  appropriation  bills  ' 

than  on  passing  much  in  the  way  of  advanced  legislation.  This  Newsletter  will  highlight  a  1 

few  of  the  major  bills  on  which  we  believe  there  is  widespread  interest  among  our  readers,  ] 

( 

U  M  T  BILL  INTRODUCED 

On  January  23,  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ] 

introduced  (by  request)  S,  6o5,  the  American  Legion  sponsored  UMT  bill.  Co-sponsors  were  ] 

Senators  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  Robert  C,  Hendrickson  of  New  Jersey,  James  H,  Duff 
of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  B,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Lester  C,  Hunt  i 
of  Wyoming,  John  C,  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and  George  W,  Malone  of  Nevada,  All  except  Malone 
are  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 

Supposedly,  this  measure  would  halt  Selective  Service  inductions  for  military  service  for 
not  more  than  five  years  after  the  first  person  is  inducted  into  the  National  Security 
Training  Corps  for  military  training.  However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  | 

of  Defense  could  recommend  a  change  in  this  policy  to  the  two  Armed  Services  Committees,  ' 

Training  should  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  hours  actual  training. 

On  January  27  General  Lewis  B,  Hershey  reiterated  his  support  of  Universal  Military  Training 
before  the  American  Legion  Security  Commission  meeting  in  Washington  -  "if  you  mean  training 
men  for  less  than  two  years  and  putting  them  into  the  reserves  until  they  are  needed  for 
service,"  In  other  words,  that  would  seem  to  mean  both  training  and  service. 
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Defense  Secretaiy  Robert  A.  Lovett  in  his  semi-annual  report  released  January  1  warned  that 
e  the  nation  must  expect  to  continue  Selective  Service  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that 
draft  calls  will  remain  at  a  high  level;  he  also  called  for  the  adoption  of  a  long-range 
universal  military  training  program  to  build  up  a  trained  reserve  of  non- veterans. 

gi 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri,  has  indicated 
that  his  Committee  does  not  expect  to  take  up  UMT  in  this  session  unless  there  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  change  in  the  international  situation  or  strong  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
President  Eisenhower  is  understood  to  favor  IMT  in  principle  but  does  not  see  how  it  can 
satisfactorily  be  operated  while  Selective  Service  is  in  force.  We  would  suggest  writing 
the  Senators  who  have  sponsored  this  bill  expressing  your  opposition  to  UMT.  If  the  pro¬ 
ponents  do  not  succeed  in  getting  legislation  considered  this  year,  they  will  probably  press 
actively  for  its  enactment  either  in  19Sh  or  1955  before  the  Selective  Service  Act  expires. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
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On  January  29  Senators  Irving  M.  Ives  of  New  York  and  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  intro¬ 
duced  S.  692  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry.  Co-sponsors  number  nine  Republicans,  nine  Democrats  and  one 
Independent  including  Senators  D\iff,  Douglas,  Hendrickson,  Green,  Langer,  Kennedy,  Martin, 
Kilgore,  Purtell,  Lehman,  Saltonstall,  Magnuson,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Murray,  Tobey,  Pastore, 
and  Morse,  If  enacted  it  would  be  entitled  "The  Federal  Eqxiality  of  Opportunity  in  Employ¬ 
ment  Act", 

This  bill  provides  for  the  maximum  use  of  educational  programs,  with  emphasis  placed  largely 
on  voluntary  processes  of  conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion.  It  contains  a  minimum 
of  enforcement  provisions,  except  where  there  may  be  open  and  deliberate  defiance  on  the 
part  of  a  violator.  It  encourages  maximum  actual  participation  by  state  and  local  author¬ 
ities  i  n  its  administration  and  enforcement. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  has  introduced  S.  53U  which  would  assure  to  all  persons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  and  equal  rights  in  places  of  public  education,  accommodation, 
resort,  entertainment  and  amusement.  The  bill  would  provide  the  Commission  with  power  to 
conduct  formal  hearings  on  sworn  charges  filed  by  those  who  claim  to  have  suffered  discrim¬ 
ination,  if  methods  of  education  and  conciliation  were  ineffective. 


ee 
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President  Eisenhower  on  February  3  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  told  the  Congress,"! 
propose  to  use  whatever  authority  exists  in  the  office  of  the  President  to  end  segregation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  Federal  Government,  and  any  segregation  in  the 
armed  forces,"  Prospects  for  civil  rights  legislation  will  be  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  segregation  in  education  cases  now  before  it  idiich  is  expected  some 
time  late  this  spring. 


"TIDELANDS"  OIL 


y 
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Senator  Spessard  L,  Holland  of  Florida  and  39  other  Senators  on  January  9  introduced 
S.J.Res,  13  to  give  seaboard  and  Great  Lakes  states  clear  title  to  offshore  oil  and  gas  re¬ 
sources  within  their  state  boundaries.  According  to  Congressional  Quarterly  this  is  the 
same  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1952  and  vetoed  by  the  i’resident. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  and  seven  other  Senators  have  joined  in  sponsoring  S.J,Res,  I8  which 
would  establish  a  nine-member  commission  to  assist  in  making  proper  and  fair  settlement  of 
the  submerged  lands  problem. 


The  oil  for  education  amendment  to 


Senate  Bill  107  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lister  Hill 
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on  January  l6.  It  would  provide  that  "all  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  held  in  a  special  account  during  the  present  national  emergency.  And,  until  the 
Congress  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  moneys  in  such  special  account  shall  be  used  only  for 
such  urgent  developments  essential  to  the  national  defense  and  national  security  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  and  thereafter  shall  be  used  exclusively  as  grants-in-aid  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education," 

Hearings  will  begin  early  in  February  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Hugh  Butler  of  Nebraska,  See  the  previous  News¬ 
letter  for  brief  summary  of  this  legislation  and  the  plight  of  American  education.  This 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorously  debated  legislative  issues  in  this  session  -  whether! 
these  extensive  natural  resources  will  be  used  to  develop  America’s  greatest  asset  -  the  1 
more  than  22  million  children  of  school  age,  or  not.  Other  Senators  who  are  sponsoring  this  ! 
amendment  include  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Matthew  M,  Neely  and  Harley  M.  Kilgore  of  West 
Virginia,  Charles  W.  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire,  William  Danger  of  North  Dakota,  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon,  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  Dennis  Chavez  of  New 
Mexico,  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  Thomas  C,  Hennings,  Jr.  of  Missouri,  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
of  New  York,  James  E,  Murray  and  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Gv:^  M,  Gillette  of  Iowa,  J, 
William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Theodore  Francis  Green  and 
John  0,  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Warren  G,  Magnuson  and  Henry  M,  Jackson  of  Washington, 

BILLS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

At  the  present  time  most  bills  affecting  Indians  are  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  which  Senator  Hugh  Butler  of  Nebraska  is  Chairman,  Repre¬ 
sentative  A,  L,  Miller  of  Nebraska  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  Walter  Judd  of 
Minnesdta  in  H.R,  303  and  Harold  Patten  of  Arizona  in  H.R.  1057  would  transfer  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  health  services  for  Indians  and  the  operation  of  Indian  hospitals  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Extension  of  the  time  limit  for  presenting  claims  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  for  processing  claims  are  recommended  in  H.R,  128  by  Antonio  Fernandez  of 
New  Mexico  and  H.R,  196  by  Victoi*  Wickersham  of  Oklahoma,  Senator  McCarran  of  Nevada  in 
S,J,  Res.  U  would  amend  the  United  States  Constitution  by  deleting  therefrom  the  language 
on  which  Federal  power  in  Indian  affairs  is  based.  It  is  a  question  whether  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  are  yet  ready  for  complete  emancipation  and  integration  with  no  Federal 
protection  of  lands,  trusts  or  no  special  provisions  for  education  and  training.  In  S,  2 
Senator  McCarran  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  title  to  certain 
lands  to  white  settlers  in  the  Pyramid  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada,  The  Papago  tribe  of 
Arizona  would  receive  help  in  conservation,  irrigation,  schools  and  hospitals,  and  in 
rehabilitation  under  H.R,  105U  by  Congressman  Harold  Patten  of  Arizona, 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  cooperating  with  four 
other  organizations  in  providing  an  information  service  on  Indian  legis¬ 
lation,  Mrs,  Frances  Horn,  an  attorney  who  worked  in  this  field  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  employed  on  a  part  time  basis  in  Washington  to 
do  the  research,  and  the  FCNL  will  summarize  some  of  this  information  in 
its  Newsletter, 


UNITED  STATES  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  U  N 


Usher  L,  Burdick  of  North  Dakota  introduced  H,  Con,  Res,  3  to  rescind  and  revoke  member- 
hip  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  U  N  specialized  agencies. 
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Dublin,  New  Hampshire 
January  14,  1953. 


Essentials  For  genuine  Peace 

A  STATEMENT 

by 

GRENVILLE  CLARK 


Within  a  limit  of  2000  words,  I  have  been  asked  to  summarize  what  I  consider  the 
most  basic  ideas  on  which  those  who  seek  genuine  peace  should  now  concentrate.  With 
so  vast  a  subject,  the  task  is  indeed  difficult.  But  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  shape  of 
twelve  propositions. 

First:  Recognize  that  disarmament  in  all  arms  and  by  all  nations  Is  the  key  to  any 
stable  world  settlement  and  a  system  of  world  order.  The  world  now  has  19  million 
men  in  active  military  service.  The  annual  cost  is  some  110  billion  dollars  or  not  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  world’s  total  production.  There  is  no  pause  in  the  invention 
of  new  and  appalling  weapons.  The  mutual  fears  and  tensions  thus  created  make  nego¬ 
tiation  difficult  and  real  progress  towards  peace  almost  impossible.  It  follows  that  in 
the  effort  for  world  order,  the  framing  of  specific  and  efiective  plans  for  disarmament 
must  be  a  vital  feature. 

I  do  not  say  that  disarmament  alone  will  achieve  the  goal.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  necessary  measures  such  as  the  simultaneous  creation  of  world  institutions  for  the 
decision  or  mediation  of  international  disputes.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  disarmament  is  a 
I  sine  qua  non  of  genuine  peace ;  and  that  the  question  of  specific  ways  and  means  to  achieve 
I  disarmament  is  of  central  importance. 

Second  :  Recognize  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  current  rearmament 
I  program  and  a  great  effort  for  universal  disarmament. 

In  our  present  anarchic  world  of  sovereign  states,  with  no  world  law  or  world  police, 
there  is  no  immediate  alternative  to  military  strength.  Yet  we  must  never  forget  that 
however  necessary  our  present  rearmament  policy,  that  policy  can  be  no  more  than  a 
stopgap.  It  embodies  no  element  of  world  order  under  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
essence  of  power  politics.  Rearmament  may  well  be  helpful  in  gaining  time  to  seek  the 
solution.  It  is  in  itself  no  stable  solution  at  all. 


With  entire  consistency,  therefore,  we  can  simultaneously  support  immediate  rearma¬ 
ment  and  work  for  general  and  permanent  disarmament.  On  this  point  clarity  of  thought 
is  all-important. 

Third;  Recognize  that  disarmament  must  not  only  be  universal  and  enforceable, 
but  also  complete,  right  down  to  the  level  of  strictly  limited  and  lightly  armed  forces  for 
internal  order  only.  Everyone  now  perceives  that  disarmament  must  be  universal.  In  the 
modern  age,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  all  nations  disarm,  none  will.  Everyone  know's  also 
that  disarmament  imist  be  enforceable. — “fool-proof”  as  nearly  as  may  be.  This  is  so 
because  unless  all  have  confidence  that  the  agreed  system  cannot  be  evaded,  none  will 
enter  it. 

The  third  requirement — that  disarmament  must  also  be  complete — is  less  generally 
understood,  but  should  he.  Not  only  is  complete  disarmament  desirable;  it  is  actually 
easier  of  achievement  than  any  form  of  partial  disarmament.  The  record  of  history 
shows  that  efforts  for  rricre  ‘  reduction”  or  ‘‘icguiation”  or  “control”  will  almost  certainly 
beg  down  in  ir.rerminable  disputes  over  quotas  and  the  so-called  “needs”  of  the  Powers. 
This  is  common  sense  as  v’ell  as  the  lesson  of  history. 

Fourth;  Recognize  and  teach  that  effective  world  institutions  are  indispensable 
to  disarniame.nf'arid  to  genuine  peace  as  distinguished  from  a  precarious  armed  truce. 
\V e  must  never  cease  preaching  the  simple  truth  that  If  genuine  peace  is  desired,  the 
peoples  must  consent  to  the  minimum  restraints  on  “sovereignty”  which  will  keep  the 
nations  from  murdering  each  other.  Through  all  discouragements  and  evasions,  we  must 
quietly  insist  that  the  world  cannot  have  it  both  ways;  that  we  cannot  fairly  complain  of 
taxes  and  w'ar  if  we  refuse  to  adopt  the  minimum  world  institutions  that  are  plainly 
necessary. 

Fifth  ;  Recognize  and  explain  that  the  most  logical  and  reasonable  method  for 
creating  these  institutions  is  the  use  and  development  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Firmly  oppose  all  efforts  to  abandon  or  subordinate  the  United  Nations;  while  conceding 
its  present  inadequacy,  uphold  a  greatly  strengthened  United  Nations  as  the  best  hope 
and  most  practicable  means  of  achieving  disarmament  and  world  order. 

Sixth  :  Recognize  that  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  Union  and  the  conception  of  a  much 
stronger  United  Nations,  with  universal  membership  and  committed  under  a  revised 
Charter  to  complete  arJenforceable  disarmament,  are  incompatible.  An  Atlantic  Union 
would  federate  only  a  selected  group  of  nations  and  yet  would  be  of  such  great  power 
as  to  overshadow  the  United  Nations.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  would  make  for  dis¬ 
armament  or  lessened  tension;  and  it  would  tend,  I  believe,  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
the  chasm  between  East  and  West.  Attempts  to  gloss  over  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  idea  of  Atlantic  Union  and  that  of  a  revised  and  strengthened  United 
Nations  tend,  in  my  judgment,  to  confusion  of  thought  and  hinder  rather  than  aid  the 
cause  of  world  order. 


II 


Seventh  :  As  to  timing,  realize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  so  great  a  task  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  peace  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  year  or  in  several  years.  Realize,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  under  the  impact  of  modern  science  history  is  marching  faster  than  perhaps 
ever  before.  We  should  not  assume  that  the  goal  is  out  of  reach  for  an  indefinite  time. 

'  Rather  we  should  assume  that  it  can  be  attained  within  a  generation  or  even  a  decade. 

Eighth  :  Realize  that  a  great  opportunity  exists  in  the  prospective  conference  to 
review  the  U.  N.  Charter,  which  will  be  voted  upon  in  1955  and  which  will  presumably 
convene  in  1956.  Recognize  that  the  efforts  of  all  of  us  should  be  centered  upon  ensuring 
not  only  that  such  a  conference  is  convened,  but  that  when  convened,  its  results  will  be 
important  and  fruitful. 

Ninth:  When  it  comes  to  actual  Charter  revision,  recognize  the  practical  necessity 
of  defining  all  important  powers  and  obligations  in  the  Charter  itself.  This  will  be 
■  necessary  because  the  nations  will  not  be  ready  to  confer  wide  discretionary  powers 
upon  supranational  legislative  or  executive  bodies.  They  will  wish  to  know  specifically 
and  in  advance  what  powers  they  are  conferring  and  what  duties  they  are  assuming. 

New  features,  essential  to  disarmament  and  the  bare  elements  of  world  order,  which  will 
i  need  to  be  thus  incorporated,  include:  Provision  for  universal  membership  of  all  the  nations 
without  right  to  resign;  a  detailed  plan  for  proportional  and  complete  disarmament  to  be 
achieved  by  stages  under  strict  inspection;  a  plan  of  representation  in  the  General  Assembly 
which  will  take  account  of  relative  populations  and  perhaps  other  factors;  the  powers,  responsi¬ 
bility  and  voting  procedure  of  an  executive  body;  a  plan  of  taxation  whereby  the  United 
Nations  can  raise  adequate  funds,  but  within  strict  limits  and  under  careful  safeguards;  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  organization  and  command  of  United  Nations  military  forces;  a  revision 
of  the  statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  confer  compulsory  jurisdiction  in  inter¬ 
national  disputes  capable  of  decision  upon  legal  principles;  and  provisions  for  a  World  Tribunal 
I  without  power  to  make  binding  decisions  but  with  wide  authority  to  mediate  and  recommend 
in  non-justiciable  disputes  between  nations. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  detailed  provisions  for  the  necessary  minimum  world 
institutions  should  be  included  in  the  Charter  itself  is  of  importance,  since  this  will 
stimulate  efforts  in  many  nations  to  work  out  satisfactory  solutions  in  preparation  for 
the  prospective  review  conference  in  1956. 

]  Tenth:  Recognize  that  we  cannot  rely  on  governments  or  officials  to  initiate  the 

(j  novel  and  far-reaching  measures  which  will  alone  suffice.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
ji  in  all  probability  the  necessary  ideas  must  come  from  the  people  themselves. 

[  For  this  there  are  inherent  reasons  which  I  have  discussed  in  my  book  “A  Plan 

I  for  Peace”  (Harper  &  Brothers,  1950).  Those  in  authority  are  likely  to  be  so  much 
I  preoccupied  with  day-to-day  problems,  so  inhibited  by  tradition  or  so  apprehensive  of 
I!  being  ahead  of  current  opinion  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  formulating  and  advocating 
I  the  great  steps  forward  in  world  organization  that  the  atomic  age  requires. 

I  It  is  significant  how  uniformly  our  official  leaders  declare  the  same  general  goals 

1"  •  •  •  •  • 

!  and  how  uniformly  they  fail  to  formulate  concrete  ideas  or  plans  to  give  reality  to  the 


avowed  purposes.  As  with  one  voice  all  our  leaders  proclaim  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  They  speak  eloquently  of  world  justice,  of  a  peaceful  world  of  law  and 
order  and  the  like.  They  are  sincere;  but  their  statements  can  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  definite  or  adequate  plans,  by  way  of  Charter  amendment  or  otherwise,  whereby 
substance  can  be  given  to  their  declared  goals. 

It  is  possible  that  some  statesman  may  emerge  at  once  so  enlightened  and  self- 
confident  that  he  will  give  an  inspired  lead  to  the  world.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
lead  may  come  from  the  new  Administration  in  the  United  States.  But  w’e  cannot  count 
on  it.  It  is  better  to  assume  the  normal  state  of  affairs  and  to  realize  that  our  salvation 
is  not  primarily  or  mainly  an  affair  of  Presidents,  Prime  Ministers  or  Foreign  Offices, 
but  must  proceed  from  ourselves. 

Eleventh  :  Consistently  with  the  preceding  point,  recognize  that  those  who  seek 
disarmament  and  peace  must,  in  practice,  ultimately  work  through  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments;  and  that,  while  those  in  authority  cannot  normally  be  expected  to  initiate  the 
necessary  measures,  they  will  readily  adopt  them  if  and  when  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong 
and  intelligent  public  opinion  in  their  support.  Consequently,  we  should  recognize  the 
crucial  importance  of  developing  a  great  educational  campaign  as  a  result  of  which 
Influential  groups  in  many  countries  will  press  for  the  necessary  measures,  including 
drastic  revision  of  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

Twelfth  ;  Oppose  all  forms  of  defeatism  as  to  the  feasibility  of  disarmament  and 
world  order;  realize  that  the  people — the  private  citizens — are  not  helpless  in  this 
situation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peoples,  the  world  over,  will  sit  supinely 
by  until  the  bombs  begin  to  drop.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  inertia  and  fatalism, 
it  is  also  true  that  many  capable  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  are  actively  work¬ 
ing  for  world  order.  Their  numbers  and  influence  will  increase  as  the  weapons  become 
still  more  deadly  and  the  arms  race  continues. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  the  prime  importance  of  persistence  in  this  effort. 
Those  who  are  struggling  for  world  order  under  law  must  indeed  have  intelligence  and 
skill.  But  these  alone  will  not  suffice.  They  will  also  need  patience  and  endurance 
to  keep  going  in  face  of  all  obstacles.  It  is  through  a  combination  of  these  qualities 
that  the  goal  can  be  achieved. 


